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clique— the herd of pretenders to what they do not feel, and 
to do what is not natural to them, whether in high or low life. 
TTo belong to any class, to move in any rank or sphere of life, 
is not a very exclusive distinction or test of refinement. 
Eefinemejit will in all classes be the exception, not the rule ; 
and the exception may occur in one class as well as another. 
A king is but a man with a hereditary title. A nobleman 
is only one of the House of Peers. To be a knight or al- 
derman — above all, to desire being either, is confessedly a 
vulgar thing. The king made Walter Scott a baronet, but 
not all the power of the Three Estates could make another 
" Author of Waverley." Princes, heroes, are often common- 
place people, and sometimes the reverse ; Hamlet was not a 
vulgar character, neither was Don Quixote. To be an author, 
to- be a painter, one of the many, is nothing. It is a trick, it 
is a trade. Nay, to be a member of the Royal Academy, or 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, is but a vulgar distinction. 
But to be a Virgil, a Milton, a Raphael, a Claude, is what 
falls to the lot of humanity but once. I do not think these 
were vulgar people, though, for any thing I know to the con- 
trary, the First Lord of the Bedchamber may be a very vulgar 
man. Such are pretty much my notions with regard to vul- 
garity.— Hazliti's Table-Talk. 



WINTER COMES. 

Winter comes with screech and wail, 
Piercing blast and thundering gale ; 
Far from frozen climes he brings 
Sleet and snow, and blanching things. 
He has trod the North Pole round, 
Long in icy fetters bound ; 
Swept by Greenland's frigid shore, 
Where the western billows roar — 
Hoamed o'er Lapland's ice-bound plains. 
Where chaotic darkness reigns ; 
Rested on that land of woe 
Where the Russian captives go ; 
Land where men of royal race, 
Exiled by some tyrant base, 
Pined in suffering, died m grief, 
No fond hand to bring relief — 
No bright eyes to shed one tear 
O'er their cold and lonely bier ; 
Dying far from wife and child 
In Siberia's stormy wild. 

Winter comes—his footsteps tread 
O'er the ocean's rugged bed ; 
As a ruthless conqueror he 
Sends his storms from sea to sea ; 
Pity ne'er hath seized his breast, 
Sighs do ne'er disturb his rest — 
Shrieks that boom along the wave, 
And mark the seaman's wat'ry grave, 
Fall to touch his icy soul, 
Fail to stop the billow's roll. 
When enthroned as ocean's king, 
Spirits of his triumphs sing, 
Drinking to his sovereign power 
In the fearful midnight hour, 
From those remnants of the dead 
That round ocean's depths are spread. 

Winter comes, with giant stride 
O'er the hills and forests wide ; 
From his aged brow he sheds 
Hoary locks around their heads — 
Mantles in his polar garb 
Tree and flower and tender herb. 
Not a leaf appears to show 
Where the summer cowslips grow ; 
Not a bud or blossom fair 
Scents with sweets the chilly air ; 
Not a bluebell decks the heath, 
All are hid beneath the wreath 
Spread by bis unfriendly hand 
O'er the dark dismantled land. 
Gardens once so bright and gay, 
'Neath the summer's solar ray, 
Once so rich in lovely gems, 
Hanging on their pendent stems, 
Seem as some lone desert wild 
Where fair beauty never smiled — 
Where the light of summer's sun 
Never touched or lit upon ; 
Nature lies all lone and dead, 
'Neath old Winter's frosty tread. 

Winter comes, and some rejoice, 
Glad to hear his sullen voice 
Booming o'er the crested waves, 
Sounding through old grots and caves- 
Sighing 'mid the forest trees, 
"Not in songs of summer's breeze, 
But like mournings for the dead, 
That as fairy flowers have fled -, 
Mounting o'er the mountain's brow, 
Where the oak-tree's trembling bough, 



Rushing through the wooded glen, 
Sweeping o'er the frightsome fen. 
This is joy to hearts that know 
Nothing of the drifting snow, 
But beside the glowing hearth 
Spend the hours in joy and mirth, 
Laughing at the well-told tale, 
While without the rising gale 
Sweeps in furious mood along, 
Heedless of their boisterous song. 

Winter comes — and sorrow brings 
On his dark foreboding wings, 
To the poor lone helpless child 
On whom fortune never smiled, 
To the wretched cots and cells 
Where want's abject sufferer dwells. 
Round them he does cast his reins, 
O'er them brings his woes and pains. 
O 1 ye lordlings of the earth, 
Freed from pinching want by birth, 
Let your bosoms heave one sigh 
For the poor whose piercing cry 
Calls for sympathy from all. 
Loud as human woes can call. 
Plead with you on every mind 
To be moved with mercy kind ; 
Supplicates for help to save 
Suffering equals from the grave. 
Hear, O hear their melting cries 
Rising upward to the skies ; 
Hear, and let the good which heaven 
Kindly to your hands hath given, 
Aid in promptly helping those 
Steept in poverty and woes ; 
Then when earthly days are fled. 
And the joys (now dark and dead) 
Cease for ever from your eyes, 
May you live beyond the skies ; 
May you hear your Saviour say, 
Come, my servants, come away ; 
Enter in and seize your crown. 
Be partakers of my throne ; 
For on earth you loved your lord ; 
Hearken d to his every word — 
Heard his suffering children cry, 
Wiped the tear-drops from their eye- 
Inasmuch as thus your love, 
Round their troubled souls did move, 
So to me that love was given 
Enter in with me to heaven. 
Coleraine, December 1810. 
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TALES OF MY CHILDHOOD, 

Br JOHN KEEGAN. 

No. I.— THE BOCCOUGH RUADH. 

A TRADITION OF POOK-MAN's BRIDGE. 

" When ghosts, as cottage maids believe. 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave, 
And goblins haunt, from fire or fen, 
Or mine or flood, the walks of men." Collins. 

One evening last winter — a holiday evening too — when the 
western wind was sweeping on wild pinions from the grey 
hills of Tipperary, athwart the rich and level plains of the 
Queen's County, when the blast roared down in the chimney, 
and the huge rain-drops pattered saucily against the four 
tiny panes which constituted the little kitchen window, 1 
was sitting in the cottage of a neighbouring peasant, amid a 
small but happy group of village rustics, ana enjoying with 
them that enlivening mirth and sinless delight which I have 
never found any where but at the fireside of an Irish peasant. 
The earthen floor was well scrubbed over ; the " brullaws ov 
furnithure" were arranged with more than usual tidiness, and 
even the crockery on the well-scoured dresser reflected the 
ruddy glare of the red fire with redoubled brilliancy, and glit- 
tered and glistened as merrily as if they felt conscious of the 
calm and tranquillity of that happy scene. And happy indeed 
was that scene, and happy was that time, and happier still the 
hearts of the laughing rustics by whom I was on that occa- 
sion surrounded, and amongst whom I have spent the lightest 
and happiest hours of my existence. 

It was, as I said, a wild night, but even the violence of the 
weather abroad gave an additional relish to the enjoyments 
within. The blast whistled fiercely in the bawn and in the 
haggard, hut the huge fire blazed brightly on the hearth-stone. 
The rain fell in torrents ; but, as one of the company chuck • 
lingly remarked, " the wrong side ov the house was out," 
and I myself mentally exclaimed with T&m. o' Shatiter, 
" The storm without may roar and rustle, 
We do not mind the storm a whustle." 

Whilst, to wind up the climax of our happiness, a gossoon 



